are represente 


labor spokesman. 
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Unions Help Form 
Nat? Council On 
Farm Life, Labor 


“Washington ——The. drive for a bet- 
ter shuffle for migrant farm workers 
and small, low-income farmers has 
resulted in formation of the National 
Council on \Agricultural Life and 
Labor. Both \CIO and AFL unions 


The Council regional 
and national agencies and individuals 


dedicated to bettering the conditions 


of the agricultural worker. It will 
circulate information on current 
problems, conduct research, and sug- 


gest action to its affiliates, which in- 


clude the AFL National Farm Labor 
Union, the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, the AFL Meat and Cannery 
Workers, the United Auto Workers, 
and many civic gréups. 


At’ its organizational meeting here 
October 26, the Council decided to 


propose to the Secretary of .Labor 
that organized labor be given a 


greater voice in allocation of man- 
power as it affects agricultural 
workers. It also voted to present to 
the President’s Commission on Mi- 
grant Labor suggestions for legisla- 
tion. to improve the lot of migrant 


farm workers. 


H. L. Mitchell, President of the 
National Farm Labor Union, told the 
Council that low wages and poor 
working conditions for migrants 
would remain unchanged as long as 
the Farm Labor Committee, an ad- 
visory body to the United States 


Employment Service, is made up of 


only large farm-owner representa- 
tives. Mitchell said he was invited 
to committee meetings as a member 
of the Federal Advisory Council to 
the Secretary of Labor and not as a 
He said he was in 
a back seat capacity and “nothing 
I’ve said is ever considered.” 


Mitchell declared it was ridiculous 
that the committee which sets wages 
and working conditions for migrants 
should be entirely represented by 
management. He said one reason was 


that'the USES is “very afraid of the 


power of the large farmers.” The 
union president declared that if labor 
had been represented on the commit- 
tee, the USES recent program for 
importing some 400,000 foreign work- 
ers when domestic workers were 


available would never have been | 


adopted. 


Corporate Farming 


The growth of corporate farming 
is reflected in the figures cited by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
which show a marked increase in 
profits netted by incorporated farms. 
For the United States, its Survey of 


Current Business reports in the July 


Agricultural Unionists 


In World 


At the reecnt Convention of the. 
American Federation of Labor in 


Houston, Texas, President Mitchell 
(seated at left) of the National Farm 
Union USA and President Schnee- 
berger (seated at right) of the Land 


‘and Forestry Workers Union of Aus- 


tria were the speakers on a radio 
broadcast by the Voice of America 
which goes all over Europe and is 
beamed through the Iron Curtain of 
Russia. Standing (left to right) are 
Arnold L. Steinbach of the U. S. De- 


that farm” workers 


Broadcast 


| partment of Labor Office of Interna- 
tional Affairs and Mr. Wolfe, a mem- 
ber of the Austrian Parliament. 
President Schneeberger said Ameri- 
can agricultural production was fine, 
but that he was disappointed to learn 


weren’t paid as much or received as 
many benefits as similar workers in 
his native Austria. 


farm near: Vienna, which produces 
mostly -hay for cattle. 


Cotton Gin Workers 
Win 26c Increase 


Gin workers employed at the Co- 
berly West Co. Gin at Mettlers Sta., 
near Bakersfield, Calif., have won 
wage increases through organization 
in the National Farm Labor Union. 
A six-day strike ended with a settle- 
ment providing for wage increases 


for common labor $1 to $1.26 an hour. 


Pressmen got a raise of $1.31 per 
hour, while the rate was set for gin- 
ners at $1.51 per hour. All workers 
get an extra 10c an hour after eight 
hours in any one day. Cotton gins 
are exempt from payment of time 
and a half for overtime under the 
wage and hour law. However, union 
contracts may provide for overtime 
rates. The Coberly West Co. owns 
nine gins in the county and a cam- 
paign is now under way to organize 
all the employees and extend the 


benefits of the Union to other gin 


workers throughout California. Or- 
ganizer William Becker is in charge 
of the campaign. 


1950 issue that corporate farms rang 
up net profits after making all de- 
ductions except for taxes of $148,- 
000,000 in 1949 or nearly double their 
1942 returns of $83,000,000. 


Labor 


Trucker Held 


Charges 


A Texas truck driver, Bob Garza 
Rivers, 26, of Brownsville, went be- 
fore a federal judge on Thursday, 
October 26, charged with smuggling 
about 75 cotton pickers 
Arkansas. | 


United States District Attorney 
John Brown, Memphis, is reported to 


into 


have stated that Rivers had admitted. 


trucking the Mexican “wetbacks” to 
Osceola, Arkansas, for Arkansas 
farmers who had contracted for cot- 
ton picker laborers. 


The trucker requested that his case 
be tried in Arkansas, rather than in 
Memphis, due to the fact that he 
had friends and relatives in the state 
who could assist him in getting legal 
counsel. 


The cotton pickers were sent by 
train back to Mexico. L. C. Martin- 
dale, immigration inspector from 
New Orleans, said their train fares 
will be collected from Arkansas 
farmers who had contracted for their 
labor. The names of the planters 
were not available. 


in the USA. 


Schneeberger 
owns and operates a small mountain 


20,000 Cotton Pickers 
Win More Per Day 


Public Officials Sued For 
Attacks on Peaceful Picketing 


Washington, D. C.—Final settle- 
ment of a strike involving 20,000 


“nounced by the National Farm Labor 
Union, AFL, at its headquarters here. 


the workers won a wage increase of 
50 cents per 100 pounds for picking 
the cotton crop, equivalent to $1 per 
day for each worker. The union had 
originally demanded a picking rate 
of $4 per 100, but accepted $3.50 
offered by the California Corporation 
farm owners. The strike lasted in 
some areas approximately three 
weeks, but wherever the wage 


members returned to work. A num- 
ber of growers on what is known as 
the Westside in Fresno county finally 
agreed to the $3.50 rate after the 
State Mediation and _ Conciliation 
Service intervened. The huge West- 
side cotton growers agreed to begin 
paying the wage October 30. 


During the strike 14 leaders and 
union organizers were arrested for 
peacefully picketing on public high- 
ways. The strikers were jailed for 
leading caravans of automobiles on 


pickers who had not left the fields 
that a strike was on and the union 
was demanding an increase in wages. 
This activity was held to be in vio- 
lation of county anti-noise ordinances 
adopted in both Fresno and Kings 
counties at the request of the notori- 
ous Associated Farmers, an anti- 
labor organization sponsored by the 
corporation farmers. The union mem- 
bers were released on $500 bail sup- 
plied by the California Federation of 
Labor. 


e 


Suit Asks $100,000 Damages 


by local authorities with peaceful 
picketing during the strike came in a 


of Fresno county, and the: pemeeintes 
Farmers, Inc. 


The complainant in the buit, which 
asks $100,000 damages, is the State 
Federation of Labor, C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurer. Todd and Todd, 
counsel for the AFL, are attorneys in 
the case. A spokesman for the firm 
said the suit is preliminary to a test 
of the constitutionality of the law. 
Similar damage suits are to be filed 
against county authorities and the 


Associated Farmers in Kings County 
at a later date. | 


cotton pickers in California was an- 


H. L. Mitchell, president, said that 


reached the $3.50 figure, the union | 


the public roads and calling out to 


An aftermath of the interference © 


suit filed in the San Francisco Supe-: 
rior Court against law enforcement. 
officers and the Board of Supervisors * 
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Demands Justice 
Form 


WILLIAM GREEN 
President 


Washington. — Welfare legislation 
should be amended so that farm 
workers are covered by the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and all provisions of 
the Social Security program, AFL 
President William Green told the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor November first. 

In addition, the veteran labor 
leader recommended: 

Federal licenses for contractors 
furnishing migrant labor to farm op- 
erators and ‘regulation of interstate 
transportation of migrants by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

_ Expansion of the “Special Farm 
Labor Committee,” advisors to the 
Farm Placement Service of the US 
Employment Service, to include an 
equal number of labor and public 


members to match the present em- 


ployer members. 

Federal grants-in-aid to counties, 
cities and local communities for mu- 
nicipal facilities, health facilities, 
schools and public assistance for mi- 
grant workers. 

Better educational facilities for 
children of migrants by banning short 
school terms in rural areas, banning 
the excusing of children from school 
to do farm work, providing federal 
money for rural schools and estab- 
lishing mobile schools for migrants. 

Use by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration of the 10 percent of the 
funds. under the 1949 housing act 
authorized for low-income housing in 
rural non-farm communities. 

Give US and Mexican farm labor 
unions consultative status in apply- 
ing international agreements on the 
importation of farm labor to avoid 
such imports when they are unneces- 

sary.. 

Green told the commission the 
problem of migratory farm workers 
was a subject of deep concern to the 
AFL. He said the commission’s in- 
vestigation of the problem at this 
time was: especially significant be- 
cause the shift to defense production 


would inevitably mean increased mi- 
including. 


gration of all workers, 
farm workers. | 
The betes he said, are especially 


Betton Calls Farm 
| Workers Organize, Get 
Social Security 


F. R. Betton, Vice President Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, in charge 
of organization in the cotton fields 
of the midsouth, has issued a call to 
all farmers and farm workers in that 
area to join the Union. 

Betton points out that after eight 
years the National Farm Labor Union 
secured passage of an amendment to 


|the Social Security Act providing 


that some of the people working 9n 
the nation’s farms will get old age 
pensions under the Old Age and Sur- 


| vivors Insurance program. To get 
everybody under social security will 


require more members in the Union. 


Who Gets Social Security 

If a man is working for wages on 
a farm for five months or more for 
the same employer after January 1, 
1951, he will be covered by the Social 
Security Law as long as he keeps 
working for the same man. Each 
worker who qualifiies for old age sur- 
vivors insurance must work 60 days 
and earn at least $50 cash in every 
quarter of the year to be entitled to 
a pension when he is past 65 years 
of age. If a worker changes jobs, 
then he must work for at least three 
months for the new employer before 
he can be covered under the law. © 
~ You are considered a farm worker 
if you work in planting, cultivating, 
or harvesting any crop, or prepare, 
process or deliver crops or livestock 
to the market. <A cook or household 
worker on a farm is also covered by 
the law. Husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren under 21 years of age of a farm 
operator are not covered by the law 
or get any credit for wages they may 
earn on their own farm. 
How to Get a Social Security Card 
Each farm worker who may be 
covered by the law should get a so- 


cial security card. Cards may be 


gotten at any office of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, or application 
may be made at the Post Office. If 
you had a card and lost it, don’t get 
a new one. Apply for a copy of the 
old one. Otherwise you will lose 
what you have built up in the past. 
Don’t change the name under which 
you get your social security card 
either. | 

After you are covered by the So- 
cial Security Law and become 65 
years of age, go to the nearest Social 
Security office and ask about» your 
benefits. In case of death of a worker 
covered by Social Security, the wife 
or husband of the deceased may get 
the pension by applying at a Social 
Security office. 


exposed because their right to organ- 
ize unions is not protected by federal 
legislation nor is their right to a 
living wage protected by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. In addition, 
he pointed out, only a few farm 
workers are covered by Social Se- 
curity even under the new amend- 
ments to the law. To cap matters, 
the importation of foreign labor de- 
nies employment. to an already un- 
der-privileged group of. American 
workers. 


GOP- Dixiecrats Win 


According to the “League Report- 


er,” publication of A. F. of L.’s 


League for Political Action, here is 
what the November 7th elections 
mean to the working people: 


1. The world-wide fight against 
communism has received a big set- 
back. Isolationists, blind to the real- 
ities of this atomic age, are in the 
Congressional driver’s seat again. 


The election of such men as Re- 
publican Senators Robert Taft (Ohio), 
Everett Dirksen (Ill.), Eugene Milli- 
kin (Colo.), and Homer Capehart 
(Ind.), is the best news Joe Stalin 
has received since the Communists 
took over China. 


2. The Republican-Dixiecrat bloc 
that has run Congress since 1938 has 
been strengthened. Taft Republicans 
and Dixiecrats of the stripe of Demo- 


‘cratic Senators Harry Byrd (Va.) 


and Walter George (Ga.) will control 
Congress in 1951 and 1952. 


3. Little or no liberal legislation is 
likely to pass in the next two years. 
Reactionaries will try to make the 
Taft-Hartley Act even worse than it 
now is. 


The Tafts and the Capeharts will 
join up with the Byrds and the 
Georges to attempt to smash the So- 
cial Security Law, undermine the 
Wage-Hour Act and gut the Labor 


National health insurance doesn’t 
stand a chance. Nor does aid to edu- 
cation. Nor civil rights laws. The 


people will get much the same sort | 


of treatment during the next two 
years that they received from the 


80th Congress. 


4, Inflation will all but ruin Amer- 
ican workers. Taft and George, who 
led the drive to put World War II 
on the cuff, will team up with Dirk- 
sen and Republican Senator Wallace 
Bennett (Utah), former president of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in opposing pay-as-you-go 
financing of the present defense pro- 
gram. They will want to borrow the 
money to pay for the war instead of 
paying for it chiefly through taxes. 


There will be no excess profits tax. 


Business will get all the tax relief it 


asks for. A soak-the-poor tax pro- 
gram will be worked out. Attempts 
will be made to pass a Federal sales 
tax. 


5. Almost all of the nation’s news- 
papers have betrayed, for all time, 
the trust the American people once 
put in them. In Ohio practically all 
the daily papers ignored State Audi- 
tor Joe Ferguson, Taft’s opponent. 


In California, Representative Helen 
Douglas (D), who lost to Representa- 
tive Richard Nixon (R.) in the Sena- 
torial race, was mentioned in the 
papers only when the publishers could 
find something unfavorable to say 
about. her. 


Nevertheless, the Labor Reporter 


| Says, it could have been worse. 


There will be 183 friends of work- 
ing men and women in the House 


‘| come of elections. 
ization must be built from the ground © 
up and it must include more than 


Workers and Farmers Lose 


during the 82nd Congress (1951-52). 
In the 81st Congress (1949-50) 


there were 209 friendly Congressmen. , 


But in the 80th Congress (1947-48) 
labor had only 83 friends in the 
House. (Total House membership is 
435.) 


So labor will have 26 fewer friends 
in the House in the next two years 
than it had in 1949-50. But it still 
will have 100 more friends in the 
House than it had in 1947-48. 


There are 38 friends of working 
men and women who will be left in 
the Senate in 1951-52. 


The Farm Labor News believes 
that there is a lot to be learned from 
the setback. There must be more 
and not less political activity on the 
part of trade unions. Educational 
campaigns must be carried on year 
in and year out regardless of the out- 
A political organ- 


just organized labor. Tle working 
farmers and the small businessmen 
will be needed. Above all, we have 
to reach the rural areas — that’s 


where the votes are that pile up for : 
‘the Tafts, the Dirksens and Nixons. | 
In the South we have to reach the 


people at the bottom of the ladder in 
the rural towns and on the farms. 


That’s where the Dixiecrats na their | 


strength. 


California Man Faces 
Wet Back Count 


Paul T. Olmos, 31, a wehbe 
subcontractor engaged in transport- 


ing farm workers, was released from 
the Fresno County jail under $2,000 — 


bond posted following his arrest by 
immigration Officials. 


He is accused of being an accom: | 


in the smuggling of aliens 
across the Mexican border. : 


plice 


His attorney said Olmos loaned his 
automobile to another man who went 


to Mexico and smuggled in several 
aliens. 


The case will be handled by the 
federal court in San Diego. 


FARM LABOR NEWS 


The Farm Labor News is pub- 
lished monthly by the National 
Labor Union A.F, of L. 

Offices Room 825 Victor Bldg. — 
726 9th St., N. W., Washington | 
1, D. C. 2 

Subscription rate 50¢ per 
year. 

All members of the National 
Farm Labor Union are sub- 
scribers, payment for paper 
included in monthly dues. 
Entered as a second class 
matter at the post office Wash- 
ington D. C. 
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The National Farm tahoe Union is 
one of the 107 National and Interna- 
tional Unions that make up the great 
American Federation of Labor, whose 
membership consists of more than 8 


- million men and women working in 


all trades, industries and callings. 


The National Farm Labor Union was 


chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor August 23, 1946, and 
was given the task of organizing all 
working people on the farms into the 
A.F. of L. | 


_ The National Farm Labor Union 
accepts as members all persons who 
earn_their living by working on the 


nation’s farms, ranches and planta- 


tions. It accepts as members work- 
ing farmers as well as agricultural 
workers. It bars from membership 
persons who are absentee owners of 


land or those whose perogatives are 


farm management. Communists: and 
members of subversive groups are 
also barred. 


The jurisdiction of the N ational 
Farm Labor Union extends through- 
out the United States 
islands. 


Origin of the National rare 
Labor Union 

In July 1934, near the town of 
Tyronza, Arkansas, 17 men met and 
formed the first local of the Union. 
The organization was named the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union and 
for the first 10 years of its existence 


it operated in the southern cotton 


producing states. Composed as it 
was of the poor people who worked 
on the land, it was bitterly opposed 
by the large cotton plantation own- 
ers, who saw the Union as a threat 
to their economic and political power. 
The wealthy cotton planters used 
every means to break up the Union. 
Men were arrested, jailed and beaten. 
Meetings were raided by night riders. 
At least two organizers were killed. 
Newspapers carried full reports. 
Many columns and articles were writ- 
ten for national newspapers and mag- 
azines. The problem of absentee 
ownership of land and farm tenancy 
in the South thus became known. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a special commission to study 
the problems which the Union had 
brought to light. The -Presidential 
Commission’s report became the basis 
of a program to rehabilitate and re- 
settle farmers on land of their own. 
The Union cooperated and helped 
plan special projects for its mem- 
bers. Thousands were benefitted as 
the result of the work of the Union. 
The trend toward large scale farm 
ownership was on the way to being 


reversed, but in 1940 Congress abol- 


ished the best features of the Farm 
Security Administration, making it 
just another government lending 
agency. 

In the meantime, plantations grew 
larger. Banks and insurance com- 


panies took over small farms and 


corporation farming became the or- 
der of the day. Thousands upon 
thousands : of southern and mid-west- 
ern. farm .families were uprooted, 
dusted out or tractored off the land. 
Many went to the West Coast seek- 


ing the promised land of milk and 
honey and found only exploitation 
and degradation. The Union sought 
to secure a living wage for those 
who remained in the rural areas and 
towns. Strikes were called — some 
were lost and some were won. Then 
when World War II came the Union 
offered its services to the U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment and began supplying labor 
from the South for food processing 
plants and farms. In 1944 the Con- 
vention of the Union met in St. Louis 
and embarked on a plan to organize 
all small farmers and rural workers 
into an organization for the purpose 
of bargaining with the purchasers of 
their labor or the product of their 
labor. The name was changed to 
National Farm Labor Union, and in 
1946 it became the A.F.of L. Union 
for farm people. 

An organizing campaign was 
launched. The American Federation 
of Labor and many of the larger na- 
tional and international unions, as 
well as the state federations of labor, 
lent their support to the drive to 
bring all working farm people into 
the ranks of the A.F.of L. Today 
local unions are established in 26 
states. There are thousands of mem- 
bers who work on the land, produc- 
ing food and fiber crops such as 
fruits, vegetables, cotton, milk and 
other products. 


The Program of the Union 


100,000 large scale farm enterprises. 
They are known as “factories-in-the- 
fields,” or corporation farms, and 
they make up industrialized agricul- 
ture. These “factories-in-the-fields” 
are owned by only two per cent of 
the nation’s farmers, but they pro- 
duce a large proportion of all the 
food and fiber products sold on the 
market. Over 40% of the nation’s 
farm land is owned or controlled by 
this group of industrial farm opera- 
tors. The origin of these farm en- 
terprises lies in what is known as 
Wall Street in New York City. They 
are tied in directly and indirectly 
with the financial powers-that-be. 
They make huge profits by exploiting 
the land and labor of the men, 
women and children whom they em- 
ploy. Over one-half of the nation’s 
farm workers are employed by these 
large farm operators. 


With a single exception, the Na- 
tional Farm organizations are con- 
trolled by these same corporate farm 
interests. The most powerful lobby 
in Washington is maintained by these 
corporation farmers. Congressmen 
and Senators do their bidding, largely 
because these farm organizations 
have convinced the public that they 
speak for the farmer, the little 
farmer as well as the large operator. 
These farm interests control nearly 
all newspapers, farm magazines and 
other means of communication in 
rural areas of the nation. 

To offset this wealth and power, 
the | National Farm Labor Union is 
organizing the workers employed on 


pose of engaging in collective bar- 
| gaining to improve the conditions of 


In the United States there are over. 


the factory type farms for the pur-| 


these farm workers. The Union 
seeks to improve the working and 
living conditions of farm labor by 
bargaining with the large farm_ op- 
erators and demands the extension 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
to cover all farms where four or 
more hired hands are employed and 
whose products go into interstate 
commerce. 


The Union demands the extension 
of the Minimum Wage and Hour 
Law to such agricultural workers. . 

The Union demands the extension 
of full coverage of: Old Age and 
Suvivors Insfirance; Unemployment 
Insurance; Health Insurance; Work- 
men’s Compensation, and other forms 
of social security to 


ing farm owners. 
The Union supports in full the 


proposals to guarantee the civil 


rights and liberties of all citizens re- 
gardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tional. origin. 


The Union supports all programs 
designed to aid agriculture, and to 
improve the human and natural re- 
sources of the land. 


The Union considers education a 
fundamental right of every American 
citizen and supports all programs to 
insure the best possible education 
for every child. Further, in view of 
the concentration of the ownership of 
the land and the increased mechan- 
ization of agriculture, resulting in 
displacement of small farmers and 
farm workers, the Union urges the 
establishment of training programs 
to train displaced farm people for 
jobs in industry. 


Why Working Farmers J obi Unions 


In spite of the constant stream of 

propaganda which is being broadcast 
through every means of communica- 
tion in the rural areas for the pur- 
pose of dividing farm people among 
themselves as well as against the in- 
dustrial worker, the National Farm 
Labor Union maintains that in Amer- 
ica there are two classes of people. 
These classes are: those who earn 
their living by the labor of their 
hand and brain; and those who earn 
their living through ownership or 
control. of the means of production 
and distribution. 


We therefore welcome into the 
ranks of the National Farm Labor 
Union those working farmers whose 
products are in direct competition 
with products grown on the large 
scale farms which exploit the labor 
of their hired workers. The Union 
believes that the interests of the 
working farmer and the hired worker 
employed in the factory—in the field 
are fundamentally the same. Unless 
the working farmer is organized to 
oppose the power of concentrated 
wealth in agriculture, such working 
farmers are doomed to join the mil- 
lions of landless and displaced farm 
families seeking jobs in industrial- 
ized agriculture or in the industries 
of the cities. 


The truth of the analysis above is 


attested by the fact that thousands 
of working farm owners producing 


few years. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL FARM LABOR UNION—IS. 


dairy products have, of their own 
accord, sought affiliation with the or- 
ganized labor movement in the past 
These groups of work- 
ing farmers are victims of the dairy 
trust that buys and sells the prod- 
ucts of the farmers’ labor and accu- 
mulates huge profits each year 
through manipulation of markets and 
influence with agencies of govern- 
ment regulating the nation’s milk 
supply. 

_ The working farm owners have 
likewise been victimized by various 
types of independent associations and 
alleged farmer owned cooperative 
projects which aré controlled and 
manipulated by the dairy distributors. 


ll who work | Often such associations and “co-ops” 
on the nation’s — including work. | 


,have been sponsored by local and | 
State divisions of the national farm 
organizations closely allied to the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and other big business groups. 


The National Farm Labor Union 
provides a means whereby dairymen 
and other groups of working farmers 
may organize for the purpose of bar- 
gaining with the processors and dis- 
tributors of the products of their 
labor. Through trade union organi- 
zation working farmers may collec- 
tively exert their combined influence 
with agencies of government control- 
ling prices and markets. Further, 
by joining a national union of the 
American Federation of Labor, farm - 
workers and working farmers have 
available to them the facilities and 
support of the A.F. of L. city central 
bodies, and state federations of labor 
as well as national representation. 


How to Organize 


To establish a local union of the 
National Farm Labor Union, seven or 
more persons qualified for member- 
ship may get together, elect officers 
from among their own numbers and 
apply for a charter entitling them to 
operate under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Initiation fees and monthly dues 
are set at low rates. All officers of 
local unions who handle funds of 


»members, as well as the national offi- 


cers, are bonded by a nationally | 
known surety company. Regular fi- 
nancial reports, properly audited, are 


| made to the membership. 


Insurance for Members 


As a part of the membership ben- 
efits, a group life insurance policy of 
$250 is provided to each member who 
is under 60 years at the time of ini- 
tiation and who has paid _ three 
months membership dues. The cost 
of this insurance is paid from the 
share of dues remitted to the Na- 
tional Union each month by the Local 
Unions. The insurance policy for each 
qualified member remains in force as 
long as the member pays his dues 
regularly each month. 


Full information and assistance in 
organizing may be secured by writ- 
ing to: 

National Farm Labor Union 
A.F. of L 

825 Victor Building 

Washington 1, D. C. 
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AFL Extends Hand of Welcome to New Jersey Farmers! 


DAIRY FARMERS of Northern New Jersey are flocking to join Dairy Farmers’ Local . 
Union No. 277. Photo shows (1. to r.) group of unionists at big organization rally in Sussex 
County: Organizer Frank Liberti; President of No. 277, Charles Barbay; N. Y. Farm Union 
Organizer, L. N. Gregory; Assemblyman. “Lew” Herrmann, of Essex; Frank E. Dunker, 
Jr., Secretary-Treasurer No. 277; Thomas L. Parsonnet, State AFL Counsel; Edwin C. Mit- 
chell, National Farm Labor Union; Francis Lockburner, Vice President No. 27 7; and State 
AFL Vincent Murphy. 


Louisiana Milk Plant 


The farmer-owned milk plant re- 
cently completed in Louisiana is now 
running at full capacity, Organizer 
I. Lee Parker reports. Visitors by 
the hundreds are coming to see the 
plant the members of the National 
Farm Labor Union built for them- 
Located on the paved high- 
way between the towns of Amite and 
Franklinton, the new milk plant is a 
great attraction to people in all 
walks of life. The doubting Toms 
who said it could not be done are now 
convinced that the Union means busi- 
ness. The members of Local 236, 
with headquarters in Amite, and 
Local 237 at Franklinton, are being 
congratulated on the enterprise. 


New Orleans Market Hits Record 


The price of 4% fluid milk for 
Class I use now stands at $6.20 per 
ewt. for the month of November. The 
Union is given full credit for \secur- 
ing this record price for the farmers’ 
product. None of the Union mem- 
bers have sold any milk other than 
for Class I use since September, Or- 
ganizer Parker reports. The price 
received by the dairymen in the New 
Orleans milkshed is tops in the 
United States. Prices to consumers 
have also been held down. The dairy 
trust has been forced to disgorge a 
little of their huge profits. 


Contract Signed at Bogalusa 


Local Union 278 at Bogalusa has 
entered into a contract with the milk 
dealers in this city and is receiving 
the same price paid farmers selling 
in the Orleans market under 
terms of their collective bargaining 
agreement. The Local Union’s com- 
mittee was assisted in negotiating 


Dairy Trust Does Well 


National Dairy and the Borden 
Co., which dominate the major milk 
markets of the nation, have contin- 


ued to increase their profits since the 
end of World War II. Both reported 
net profits after taxes at an all-time 
high last year, the increase for Na- 
tional Dairy amounting to 155% over 
48, and for Borden 133%. 


Net Profits After Taxes 


National Dairy — Borden 
. $13,048,811 $ 9,405,705 
. 13,318,288 9,987,994 
25,443,817 19,581,007 
23,159,392 19,793,276 
33,208,853 21,890,479 | 


1950 Returns Higher 


For the first six months of 1950, 
National Dairy has already reported 
futher gains, with net profits after 
taxes amounting to $17,587,399, as 
compared with $16,537,423 forthe 
first half of ’°49. That higher profit 
margins are chiefly responsible is 
shown by the fact that its total sales 
during the first half of this year 
dropped to $441 million as compared 
with $456 million in the first half 
of ’49. 


the contract by the Bogalusa Central 
Trades and Labor Council and I. Lee 
Parker. The new Union contract is 
in compliance with the terms of the 
Federal Order 42 as amended, which 


regulates the handling of milk in the 


city of New Orleans. Prior to organ- 
ization of the Union, there was no 
regulation or guarantee of prices 
paid dairy farmers selling the prod- 
ucts of their labor in’ Bogalusa. 


Wis. Federation Chief 
Backs Dairymen 


Superior, Wis. — “The Wisconsin 
Federation of Labor and its 240,000 
members are wholeheartedly behind 
the Dairy Farmers’ Union and will 
give full support to the union’s de- 
mands,” said George Haberman, pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor, Thursday, November 2, at an 
executive board meeting of the Dairy 
Farmers’ Union, A.F. of L., Local No. 
293. | 


The dairy union had its inception 
in Superiér when Douglas County 
farmers decided to organize last 
spring, as a protest against prices 
which they were receiving for milk. 
Farmers of northern Minnesota called 
upon the Douglas County unit for in- 
formation and help, with the result 
that the union now covers an exten- 
Sive area. 

The union is asking for an increase 
to nine cents per hundred weight for 
milk delivered in the Superior-Duluth 
milk-shed. The union contends that 
the farmer ‘is getting eight cents per 
quart of milk compared with the 11 
cents two years ago. 

The farmers gave the new cost in 
tractors a jump of $400, as an ex- 
ample of the increase of their cost of 
living. They say that their overhead 
has increased 40 per cent and their 
income has decreased 25 per cent. 

Haberman and E. C. Mitchell of 
the National Farm Labor Union, came 
to Superior to render some assistance 
to organizing and negotiating of the 
farmers’ milk-shed in the Superior- 
Duluth area, according to John L. 
Banks, jr., president of the union. 

Haberman gave a speech welcoming 
the union into the federation. 

He said that he was most im- 


New Butter Fat 
Test Reported 


Farmers are paid for milk accord- 
ing to its butterfat content. Dairies 


-use a complicated test in which they 


spike a milk sample with sulphuric 
acid and then centrifuge the solution 
three times. The acid and the heat 
induced by its action break down the 
heavy non-fat molecules. By centri- 
fuging, the fat globules are forced to 
the top where they can be measured. 

This ‘week -Dr. 
Schain, chief of the clinical labora- 
tory at Halloran Veterans Adminis- 


tration Hospital in New York City, | 


told a.Milk Industry Foundation con- 
vention in Atlantic City about a new 
and simpler’ process. Dr. Schain 
uses a specially prepared solution, 


containing two detergents., He claims — 


that the detergents quickly dissolve 


all but the butterfat, which then 


floats to the top. Farmers may soon 
be able to check the dairies’ fat read- 
ings with Schain’s test without the 


danger of corroding their sinks and 


charring their hands with acid. 
What’s more, says Dr. Schain, the 
farmer’s wife may use the same de- 


tergent solution to wash the windows. | 


pressed by the fact that a large num- 
ber of dairy farmers came to the fed- 
eration to seek solution of a grave 
economic organizational problem after 
trying to solve it by going to this 


and that government bureau. 


The federation president said that 
farmers and labor can go a long way 
together in establishing decent living 
conditions for all concerned and for 
better government and to make the 
most out of their ability to market. 


‘Haberman stated “What your union . 


is asking is not out of proportion to 
living conditions and really you 
should get more than 9 cents per 


hundred weight for your milk.” 


The executive board as a whole 
agreed that the farmers are of the 
opinion that they won’t and can’t take 
less than what is being asked. 

Banks said that if the creameries 


refuse the union’s request, that the | 


milk will be withheld from one cream- 
ery at a time and that the union will 
not reveal which creamery will be 


first to have its milk supply held up... 


Banks said, “Haberman’s message 
to us was heartfelt and I only wish 


that every farmer belonging to our 


| union could have heard him talk. Our 
hope is that now is the real start to 
cement our relations togther with 
farmers in other areas. _ 

“Since our union became affiliated 
with the Wisconsin Federation of 
Labor, I have received communica- 
tions from Rice Lake, La Crosse, 
Union. Grove, Madison, and from 
Brainerd and Staples, Minnesota.” 

Various other federation officials 
gave their endorsements to the Dairy 
Farmers and said that thay were glad 
to see such a group of farmers who 
knew “what they were talking. about 
and had all the facts down in black 
and white.” | | 


(D. Sc.) Philip» 
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